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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A TRAVELED 
MANUSCRIPT 


I can’t begin to tell you how glad I am to 
have arrived, at last — to be really at home 
among the accepted. 

I have traveled thousands of miles — yes, 
literally, thousands of miles, not in the same 
— wrapper — yes, I travel always in a wrap- 
per, usually a light brown — no, of course 
not. I have had a new wrapper for each trip, 
but, I, myself, am a bit worn, as you can see, 
and quite naturally, too. 

I remember very well when I was fresh and 
new — when the author of my being, after a 
long, loving look at me, put on my first new 
wrapper, to start me on my first trip. She ad- 
dressed — yes, of course — she ; I am quite 
proud of the fact that she is responsible for 
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my being ; a woman is naturally more sympa- 
thetic than a man; she enters more into 
whatever she undertakes, and it becomes a 
part of herself. At least, I know that is the 
case with my author. 

She has lived in me. Every description is 
a picture in her mind. Every character is a 
person with whom she is well acquainted. 
Some of her characters she loves, and some 
she despises, but she is interested in all, and 
the outcome is of vital importance to her. 
Well, as I was saying — she put on my wrap- 
per and fixed me up for my first trip, and 
then she sat a long time, and dreamed, and 
then she prayed — yes, prayed, for she is one 
who believes what the Good Book says about 
doing all to the glory of God, and she 
would n’t send out anything she could not ask 
Him to bless, and I believe she prayed a lot 
over the conversations she put in me. You 
see, she hopes this is going to be an epoch- 
making book. I don’t know as the public 
will ever see it that way, but that is what it 
is meant for, and I am quite sure the public 
will not be as discerning as I take it to be, if 
I am not — no, I shall not be I then, shall I ? 
I am getting quite mixed over my identity. | 
am I only so long as I am manuscript, and 
the epoch-making book will be another iden- 
tity, but I shall be willing to become a nonen- 
tity, if only my author’s ambition can be 
gratified. 

To continue. After getting me all fixed up, 
my author slipped on her coat and slipped 
herself out in the evening and slipped me into 
the mail-box at a corner. I could understand 
her. She had written bit by bit, as she could 
without attracting much attention. She had 
always written more or less, and her manu- 
script seldom came back, and people liked her 
bright stories and pretty verse, but this was 
different. I didn’t blame her, although, if I 
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had chosen, I should have made a sort of tri- 
umphal march of it. I knew — I felt it — 
well, not in my bones, but in every rustling 
sheet of paper, that I — that it would be a 
success. However, she took her own-.way, 
and I was carried concealed under her coat 
and slipped into the dark mail-box, hobnob- 
bing with all sorts of common trash which 
people put in there. 

Between nine and ten o’clock a man in uni- 
form came and rudely grabbed us all together 
out of the box and thrust us into a bag. 

I can’t tell you of all that I went througn, 
which, as a first experience, seemed humili- 
ating, after the loving touch of my author, 
but, at last I was traveling on the train to 
my destination, and, arriving at the city of — 
well, never mind, I don’t tell all I know — I 
was delivered at the office of — I don’t men- 
tion names — and I was put on a desk which 
I heard some one say belonged to the First 
Reader. It seemed a long time before any 
one paid any attention to me, but how I 
trembled when that Reader got hold of me 
and throwing my wrapper on the floor turned 
over my sheets carelessly, at first, and then 
began to read. Every once in a while I heard 
him say “ Stuff! Nonsense! Never will do 
in the world.” 

Something like that he muttered all through, 
and he literally laughed at some of my love- 
liest descriptions and wisest speeches. When 
he got through with me he threw me hard on 
the desk and said : “Glad to get through with 
that stuff !” 

Then he took the telephone and called 
some one and said: “I’ve read the manu- 
script I was telling you about. You can read 
it now. I don’t think you will find it worth 
while.” 

Well, pretty soon a boy came and took me 
into another room, and I was laid on the 
desk, and before long a man took me up and 
he said to some one : “I’ve got to read this, 
I suppose, but there-isn’t much use in it, for 
Glenning says it is no good, and it’s no use 
going against his judgment.” 

And — well, if you call it reading that that 
man did ! He just simply turned my sheets 
over, and glanced at a page here and there, 
and when he had gone through me, he just 
wrote on a slip of paper : “ Not worth while,” 


and sent me to another office, where they just 
glanced at those words, and then put another 
wrapper on me — but they put a printed slip 
in with me, which said :— ae 

We are glad to have had the pleasure of 

reading your manuscript, which does not seem 

suited to our purpose. This does not mean that 
it has not merit, and it may be acceptable else- 
where. We shall be glad to examine anything 
else you may choose to send us. Cordially, 
Tue Eprrors. 

The next thing I remember I was delivered 
at the home of my author, at — never mind 
the address, but I was in her dear hands. 1 
remember she gave a little exclamation which 
was a mixture of surprise, disappointment, 
and half-relief, and she hustled me at once io 
her own room, where she undressed me and 
looked at the printed slip. “Humph !” she 
sniffed, and tore the slip to bits and put it in 
the waste-basket. Then she looked me all 
over, page by page, interestedly and lovingly. 
Then with a determined look on her face, 
she fixed me up for another trip, quite re- 
lieved when she discovered she had enough 
postage stamps to ensure my traveling safely, 
I have discovered that enough stamps is an 
important item in the life of a manuscript. 

Well, I went through the same experience, 
only this time the First Reader told the next 
one that I was very well written indeed — 
well expressed, and there was considerable 
point to me, but it would never do to publish 
me, for I was not written in the popular 
style. That made me hot, for I knew my 
author had not meant to. write in the popular 
style. She hated it, and she hoped that some 
one would see merit enough in me to dare a 
different style. 

However, the Second Reader agreed, and 
so I was sent home again with another polite 
printed note. 

On the next trip the First Reader said that 
I sermonized too much, and his associate said 
“Amen !” and that finished me at that place. 

Next trip, the First Reader said that my 
plot was not exciting enough to make up for 
my very correct writing, and the Second 
Reader reiterated the statement, and back I 
went. again. 

But my author is nothing if not persistent. 
She believes that patience and perseverance 
conquer all things, and if you add stamps 
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will conquer even Manuscript Readers, and 
so it has proved, for although I made several 
trips which I have not described, where the 
Readers were most angelically united in 
opinion, I came finally to this office, where 
there was found a man of independence. 

The First Reader here was very pains- 
taking in his work, and seemed to be favor- 
ably impressed with most of what he saw in 
me, but he shook his head and said : “ This 
will never do. The idea is too new. It will 
never take with the public and we are pub- 
lishing for the public — and for ourselves. 
It won't sell, and there will be nothing in it 
for us.” 

The Second Reader took me up, and he 
read as carefully as the first one, and when 
he had finished, he said : “I do not agree 
with you. This manuscript is not only well 
written, but the fact that it has a new idea 
ought to take the public. If it does not — 
the worse, then, for the public. At any rate, 
I think if it is advertised as it should be, 


wisely and sympathetically, it will sell well, 
for the plot is good, the conversations are 
well managed and brilliant; the descriptions 
are picturesque and the character delineations 
fine, and certainly it will not hurt the dear 
public to have an original and helpful idea 
put before it. I shall recommend that the 
manuscript be accepted.” So the two recom- 
mendations went to the head editor — I 
don’t know as I get all the publishing eti- 
quette — but, at any rate, I went to him, too, 
and he read me most carefully, with the two 
Readers’ opinions before him, and he said : 
“TI say we can afford to accept this manu- 
script.” 

So he wrote something very nice to my 
author, I think, and sent me here. It cer- 
tainly is a relief to be settled, and, for the 
sake of the one who gave me being, through 
her very self, I am willing to become extinct, 
knowing that I am to live again in what my 
author hopes will be an epoch-making book. 

Provipence, R. I. F. Adelia Reynolds. 





COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING CORRECTED.— XLVII. 


In speaking of American soldiers in the 
present war, the word “conscript” should 
never be used, and it is better not to make 
any distinction by speaking of “ volunteers” 
and “drafted men.” They are soldiers all, 
fighting for their country with equal honor, 
whether they were National Guard militia- 
men, or men of the Regular Army, or en- 
tered the National Army by way of the se- 
lected draft. 

Don’t shock the sensibilities of your offi- 
cer friend by asking him if he is “home on 
furlough.” Officers, if they are fortunate, 
come home “on leave.” Only privates and 
“non-coms” have furloughs. 

At midnight a month ago, according to 
numerous newspaper reporters and editors, 
the New Year was “ushered in,” as usual. 
Most of us, however, were asleep, and didn’t 
see the ceremony. 


“Propaganda” is an abbreviation of the 
phrase, “de propaganda fide” and is not a 
plural, like “agenda” or “referenda.” Con- 
sequently “the German propaganda is” is 
right, even though the German propaganda, 
as a matter of fact, is wrong. 

The advertiser who poster-types: “$5 
Men’s Pants, $2.95,” implies that five-dollar 
men wear “pants,” instead of trousers, and 
is unnecessarily explicit otherwise. 

The difference between fame and notoriety 
is not always recognized. “Famous” and 
“notorious” both mean well known, but 
“notorious” nowadays is used with an im- 
plication of evil or wickedness. Unfor- 
tunately, this was not known by the college 
student who, desiring to eulogize a branch 
of his family, said : “The men have always 
been brave, and the women notorious.” 

CamBRIDGE, Mass. Edward B. Hughes. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
THe Writer. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THe 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to sav. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 

- ° s 

Naturally every writer wants a copy of any 
publication in which an article of his appears 
in print. Why, then, should not editors make 
it a rule to send to each contributor a copy 
of the number in which his contribution ap- 
pears ? Some editors do this, but more do 
not. A writer cannot afford to subscribe for 





all the periodicals for which he writes, and 
writers ought not to have to haunt libraries 
and news-stands to learn when their manu- 


scripts appear in print. It is a simple matter 
for a magazine to send a copy to each of the 
contributors to each number, but getting a copy 
means a good deal to each contributor. 
Periodical publishers generally would be per- 
fectly willing to send such copies, but all edi- 
tors are not thoughtful. It would really be 
very little trouble. Only a little system — 
for instance, a card catalogue of contribu- 
tors, with addresses and titles of manuscripts 
— would be required. Why won't editors 
generally win the gratitude of writers by 
making the occasional practice of sending 
copies to contributors a general rule ? 


How to sell poetry at the author’s esti- 
mate of its real value — perhaps — is illus- 
trated for ambitious poets by a Utah verse- 
maker who recently submitted to a big daily 
paper — and presumably at the same time to 
various other papers — a printed poem, pro- 
tected by copyright, with an accompanying 
typewritten letter and contract, reading as 
follows : — 

Jan. 14th 1918 
( Publisher ), > 
( City ), ’ 
( State), ——. 
Gentlemen : — 

I submit herewith manuscript of my copyrighted 
poem, “ " for your consideration. 

If you wish to use the same I should be glad to 
grant you a license under my copyright, to do so, 
for a license fee dependent upon your average circu- 
lation, and at the rate for each issue, of $1. for the 
first 1000 (or fraction) circulation, and 25 cents per 
1000 for each additional 1000 ( or fraction ), and upon 
the further condition that you print with the poem 
the notice of copyright as required by law. 

If you wish to publish this poem please sign and 
send me the enclosed blank Notice. 

Please send me a copy of your publication con- 
taining the poem when published. 

Very truly yours, 




















_—— — 191 





Mr. - 4 


Sir :— 
We have accepted for 


«e ” 
, 


publication your poem 
and will publish the same 
We send 





mass. d Bie Se 
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herewith or will send you within ten days after the 
first publication of the poem, our check for $..... 
Our average circulation is ...... and the above 
sum is at the rate of $1. for the first 1000 (or frac- 
tion ) and 2sc additional for each further 1000 (or 
fraction ) of each issue in which the poem shall ap- 
pear. 

We will print with the poem the words “ Copy- 
tight, 1917, by .” as required by 
law. 

We will send you a copy of our publication con- 
taining the poem when published. 

( Signed ) 





The big daily to which one copy of the 
poem was offered has a circulation of about 
250,000 copies, so that if it should sign the 
contract it would have to pay within ten days 
after publication $63.25 for the license to use 
the poem under copyright in only one issue. 
Any one can see that if only fifty big papers 
in the country should sign a similar contract, 
even though some might not have so large a 
circulation as 250,000 copies, the author 
would receive for his twelve lines of verse a 
sum that would make Mr. Kipling’s eyes stick 
out with envy. How much better that would 
be than getting the paltrv two dollars. or 
three dollars, or possibly five dollars, which 
the few newspapers that buy poetry ordinarily 
pay for exclusive use of a poem. And yet 
there are some who think that poets are not 
businesslike ! 


“vs 


An editor in California, who received an 
old number of THE WRITER as a sample 
copy, has sent it back, calling attention to ex- 
pressions in articles by various contributors 
that he regards as rhetorical errors. He ob- 
jects to such phrases as “It was probably 
used,” “The work is properly done by,” 
“Should not be too easily discouraged,” and 
“While this has necessarily limited,” and 
maybe he is right, but any criticism of THE 
Writer's English should be accompanied by 
a subscription. W. H. H.- 


o—————_——————— 


THE SCRAP BASKET. 


A good motto for us writers is : “ Coin 
Your Experiences.” When I bought. a canoe, 
I knew that I could pay for it later by canoe- 
ing stories and articles. When I went camp- 


ing, I picked up laughable incidents. When 
I go to a football game or to a camp-meeting, 
I go for a story. When anything amusing, 
or annoying, or embarrassing, happens to me, 
I use it in a story. 

And now, listen — the best way to polish 
up that story, to find the climax, and make 
the most of it — to make it thrill — is to tell 
it first to your friends. Observe the effect. 
Incidentally, if it’s not good, you'll know that 
then, too. Mary Carolyn Davis. 


PortLanD, Oregon. 


Filed in a convenient cabinet I keep a copy 
of almost every magazine of any importance. 
For years I have kept this magazine collec- 
tion up to date. If a magazine changes its 
policy so as to affect the matter accepted for 
publication, I make it a point either to get a 
copy of the magazine after the change, or to 
make a note which I paste in the old maga- 
zine. Such changes have been made recently 
by such magazines as the Bookman, the Out- 
look, the Athenaeum, and the Atlantic 
Monthly. I make notes of all other changes 
in the manuscript market. My magazine file 
helps me to become familiar with the different 
magazines, and is a visual aid, often furnish- 
ing a suggestion when I am in doubt as to 
just where to send a manuscript. 


Charles S. Knapp. 


Ar.incton, N. J. 





THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


{ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see “ The 
Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.” ] 


American Khakiland (Seattle) is in the 
market for stories and articles dealing with 
the life of the soldier, whether on the field 
of battle or in the camp. The editors can use 
anecdotes, out-of-the-usual photographs, car- 
toons, jokes, poems, and anything else that 
would be of special interest to the man in 
khaki. They prefer stories and articles of 
from 1,500 to 3,000 words, but if the story is 
good, full of action and soldier life, the 
length is the last feature to be considered. 
Their aim is to make American Khakiland 
the recognized magazine of army life. Mr. 
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Woodbridge, the managing editor, writes : 
“We are still in the market for stories of 
from 2,000 to 5,000 words, of the present 
war or camp life. We have had more than 
a thousand stories submitted within six 
weeks, but more than ninety per cent. of them 
have been so morbid that we have been com- 
pelled to return them. I would suggest to 
writers that in writing war stories the dis- 
tressing features of war should not be em- 
phasized, and at least the story should end 
happily. We have had literally scores of 
stories submitted with the hero dying bravely, 
but in agony, in the mud of No Man’s Land.” 


H. E. Cassino and H. E. Bessom, editors 
of the Black Cat ( Salem, Mass. ), announce 
that the Black Cat uses nothing but short 
stories and is never oversupplied with the 
right kind. They desire stories that are 
unique in plot and have literary finish, but 
place characterization above everything else. 
Stories may range from 1,000 to 5,000 words. 
At the present time preference is given to 
stories of 3,500 words or less. Manuscripts 
are reported on in two weeks, and payment is 
made on acceptance. The monthly prize con- 
tests by The Black Cat Club will be continued 
during 1918. 


Farm and Fireside ( Springfield, Ohio ) is 
in need of feature articles dealing with im- 
portant farm subjects, community activities, 


or household matters. The editor is espe- 
cially interested just now in stories of a per- 
sonal nature, telling how individuals won 
success or happiness, or increased their well- 
being in any way. Short articles for use in 
the departments — dairy, poultry, livestock, 
crops and soils, household, etc. — are also in 
demand. 

Others : A Magazine of the New Verse is 
now published by William Saphier, 63 West 
Ontario street, Chicago. 


Brain and Brawn has been discontinued, 
the December number being the last issued. 
The subscription lists will be taken over by 
Health Culture ( New York) and the editor, 


Dr. Harry Ellington Brook, will conduct a 
health department in the magazine section of 
the Los Angeles Times. 


The Farmer ( St. Paul ) wants agricultural 
matter dealing with facts suitable for applica- 
tion to conditions in Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
or Montana. 


Forbes & Company, book publishers, 443 
South Dearborn street, Chicago, announce 
that they will be glad to examine book manu- 
scripts on any subject. They have no spe- 
cialty and are general book publishers. 


Table Talk, the National Food Magazine 
( Cooperstown, N. Y. ) is in the market for 
articles pertaining to food and its prepara- 
tion ; also articles on table decoration and 
household conveniences. 

The Hamilton Newspaper Syndicate, 2 
East Twenty-third street, New York City, is 
in the market for good stories by soldiers of 
personal experience at the front. 


and Home ( Springfield, Mass. } 
wants some short serials of from 20,000 to 
30,000 words. 


Farm 


The John C. Winston Co., of Philadelphia, 
has entered the school-book field. For sev- 
eral years this company has been preparing 2 
series of textbooks, under the editorship of 
Dr. William Dodge Lewis, principal of the 
William Penn High School, of Philadelphia, 

With the January issue the Hearthstone 
was combined with the Household Journal 
and Floral Life, published by the Househol4 
Journal Co., Batavia, Il. 


The Christian Register ( Boston) will be 
published hereafter by a board of trustees, 
who have formed a corporation called The 
Christian Register, Incorporated, and Rev. 
Albert C. Dieffenbach, who conducted the 
paper during the summer last year, has re- 
signed his pastoral charge in Hartford, and 
has become the editor of the paper. George 
H. Ellis, for many years business manager of 
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the Christian Register, in a statement review- 
ing its history, says: “Although the paper 
never made any money, for many years it 
was self-supporting, but with the incoming of 
the low-priced magazines the class of adver- 
tising formerly appearing in the columns of 
the religious press was gradually transferred 
to their pages, to the financial ruin of the de- 
nominational papers.” The trustees say: 
“For a considerable term of years the paper 
has not been self-supporting. No religious 
paper, so far as we know, is now able to exist 
without more or less financial help in addition 
to its regular income. More than twenty 
years ago a fund was raised to meet this 
deficit in the case of the Register, but that 
fund was gradually exhausted, and for sev- 
eral years the publishers have themselves met 
the annual loss.” The trustees appeal to all 
who have an interest in the Unitarian move- 
ment for a fund to carry on the paper, say- 
ing : “ To carry out reasonable plans for the 
future of the paper will require during the 
coming year, we estimate, the sum of seven 
thousand dollars beyond any help or income 
now in sight.” 

The publication of the Country Boy, which 
was purchased last summer by the Wilmer 
Atkinson Company, has been discontinued, 
and the Country Boy will be incorporated in 
the Farm Journal ( Philadelphia ). 

3eginning with the January number, the 
Stratford Journal ( Boston ) has become a 
monthly publication, instead of a bi-monthly. 
It will be under the editorial direction of 
Isaac Goldberg and Henry T. Schnittkind. 

The New Country Life (Garden City, 
N. Y.) wants manuscripts giving specific 
instances of country homes and large estates 
“doing their bit” ; articles telling the coun- 
try home owner how to help win the war ; 
and articles on co-operative gardening, farm- 
ing, marketing, and conservation. 


The Farm and Real Estate Journal 
( Traer, Iowa) might use a good strong 
story, suitable for a Land Buyer’s publica- 
tion. The editor particularly desires to get 


short articles of from 1,500 to 2,500 words, 
preferring articles on farming, or short 
stories with a “ Back-to-the-land” ring to 
them. 





The Dawn is no longer in existence. The 
Dawn Associates announce that with a host 
of noble brothers it was crushed under the 
weight of our country’s entrance into the 
world war. The editor, James Waldo Faw- 
cett, is now associated with Benjamin Og- 
den Wilkins, E. Ralph Cheyney, and others 
in the publication of the New World and the 
Renaissance, two new magazines of related 
intent. 





The International Trade Press, Inc. has 
purchased the Cement Era, and consolidated 
it with the Cement World and International 
Trade. The new publication is known as the 
Engineering and Cement World. 





H. R. Daniel, the publisher of Fashion Art 
( Chicago ) says there is no truth in the re- 
port that he is to start a magazine called Grit. 





The Midland (Moorhead, Minn.) — 
which, however, does not pay for manuscripts, 
— would like some stories dealing with signifi- 
cant human experiences, preferring them to 
deal with the Middle-West, but not limiting 
them to that section. 





The Canada Monthly ( Toronto ) has be- 
come the Canada Weekly. 


The Railway Age Gazette ( New York} 
has changed its name to the Railway Age. 





The publication of the Wildwood Magazine 
has been discontinued. 

The Wasp (San Francisco) has changed 
management and ownership, and is now 
edited by Dr. Clarence E. Edwards. 

The American Tract Society ( New York } 
offers a first prize of $500 and a second prize 
of $300 for the best book manuscripts of re- 
ligious character, not exceeding 75,000 words, 
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offered before May 15. Information will be 
given by Rev. Judson Swift, D.D., American 
Tract Society, Park avenue and Fortieth 


street, New York City. 


The Unitarian Advance (Chicago ) has 
been merged in the Christian Register ( Bos- 
ton ). 


Physical Culture ( New York) offers a 
first prize of $500 ; a second prize of $200 ; 
and fifteen other prizes, ranging from $100 
down to ten dollars, for the best letters sub- 
mitted by June 1 on the subject, “ How 
Health and Energy Brought Me Success.” 
The editor says : “ We may also publish and 
pay for many others of these stories. Your 
chances are good. We want your personal 
story. We want the best and biggest stories 
that can be secured, showing what health and 
energy mean in the eternal and relentless 
struggle for success. We want you to help 
us to help others. Write your ‘Success 
Through Health’ story in less than 3,000 
words, and win one of these seventeen cash 
prizes. Or you can write the story of some 
one else whom you know. It is the story 
that we want. Other things being equal, the 
self-told story will be given the preference. 
We may publish some of the better stories 
before the prize is awarded, but such early 
publication will not affect the decision of the 
judges. However, the sooner you send your 
story, the better the chance of having it pub- 
lished. We will pay for all stories accepted. 
Stories of successful women are especially 
desired.” Address : Success Contest Editor, 
Physical Culture, Flatiron Building, New 
York City. 

The Country Gentleman ( Philadelphia ) 
wants unique and unusual farm photographs 
that can be used for its and 
pay $100, $75, and $50 for the best ones sub- 
mitted before May 1. For others it can use 
it will pay at its usual rates for photographs. 
Further information may be obtained by ad- 
dressing “ Photo Cover Editor,” The Country 
Gentleman, Philadelphia. 

The Woman’s Home Companion ( New 
York ) offers monthly prizes of ten dollars 


se 
covers, will 


and five dollars and five others of one dollar 
each for the most ingenious letter on “How 
I Saved $1.50 by Reading the Companion,” 
and similar prizes for the most original let- 
ter on “How I Made $1.50 by Reading the 
Companion.” No letter must contain more 
than 500 words, and all entries close on the 
tenth of each month. 


American Ambition ( Philadelphia ) is of- 
fering prizes for the best photoplay, the best 
song, the best novel, and the best comedy- 
drama. The photoplay contest will close 
March 1; the closing dates for the other 
contests have not been announced. The 
schedule of prizes offered is as follows : For 
the best five-part photoplay, $100 will be 
awarded ; for the second best, $50 ; for the 
third, $25. ( Write a detailed synopsis only 
— the scenario is not required ). For the 
best three-act comedy drama ( a spoken play ), 
$100 ; second prize, $50; third prize, $25. 
For the best novel ( of not more than 50,000 
words ), $100; second prize, $50; third 
prize, $25. For the best song ( words and 
music ), $25 ; second prize, $10 ; third prize, 
$5. Manuscripts should be addressed to Del- 
bert E. Davenport, Editor American Am- 
bition. 


The American Magazine ( New York ) of- 
fers each month prizes of $20, $10, and $5 
for the best 500-word letters on a given sub- 
ject. All entries close on the fifteenth of the 
month in which the subjects are announced. 


The annual William H. Baldwin prize of 
$100 to be given by the National Municipal 
League to the author of the best essay on a 
subject connected with municipal government 
is offered this year for the best essay on 
“ County Government in the State of ” 
submitted by any undergraduate student in 
any college or university in the United States 
offering direct instruction in municipal goy- 
ernment. The essays must not exceed 10,000 
words, and must be typewritten in duplicate 
and both copies mailed or delivered to an ex- 
press company not later than March 1s, ad- 
dressed to Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Secre- 
tary of the National Municipal League, North 
American Building, Philadelphia, Penn., and 
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marked “ For the William H. Baldwin Prize.” 
Competitors will mark each paper with a pen- 
name and enclose in a sealed envelope the 
full name, address, class, and college cor- 
responding to such pen name. 


George F. Driscoll, of Edwards & Driscoll, 
Ltd., lessees and managers of His Majesty's 
Theatre, Montreal, is conducting a Canadian 
prize play contest, which will close May 31, 
1918, offering $500 and two and one-half per 
cent. gross receipts for the best play by a 
Canadian author, and an additional $100 with 
two and one-half per cent. gross receipts as a 
second prize. In either case the prize money 
is to be applied on royalty account. A pro- 
duction is guaranteed on the first prize manu- 
script, and on the second prize manuscript a 
production within one year. An _ entrance 
fee of twelve dollars is required with each 
manuscript which Mr. Driscoll explains is 
accounted for as follows : “Ten dollars to 
the Reader for reading the manuscript ; two 
dollars for postage or expressage, etc.” Mr. 
Driscoll will send printed contracts, giving 
details of the competition, on request. He 
would like to know of a good playwright who 
has some knowledge of Christian Science or 
the New Thought idea and may have a manu- 
script dealing with this subject — “some- 
thing containing plenty of bright comedy and 
dramatic intensity ; something on the order, 
for instance, of ‘ Turn to the Right,’ or ‘ The 
Man Who Came Back.’” 





For the encouragement and development of 
American art, former Senator William A. 
Clark has given to the Corcoran Gallery of 
Art at Washington $5,000 for prizes to ar- 
tists at the seventh exhibition of contemporary 
American oil paintings to be held there in De- 
cember. The Corcoran gold, silver, and 
bronze medals and honorable mention certifi- 
cates will accompany cash prizes of $2,000, 
$1,500, $1,000, and $500. 

Prize offers still open : — 

Prizes amounting to $2,000 offered for the four best 
studies in the economic field submitted by competi- 


tors before June 1, 1918. Particulars in October 
WRITER. 


Prizes amounting to $8,500 offered by Columbia 
University under the provisions of the will of Joseph 
Pulitzer, in connection with the Pulitzer School of 
Journalism. Particulars in September Writer. 

Brandeis prize of $100 for the best essay on some 
phase of Jewish life and culture in Palestine, sub- 
mitted by college students: before March 1, 1918. 
Particulars in September Writer. 

Prizes amounting to $300 offered to school pupils 
by the American Peace League for essays sub- 


mitted before March 1, 1918. Particulars in Decem- 
ber WritTER. 


Prize of fifty dollars offered by The Poetry Lovers, 
of New York City, for the best and most beautiful 
brief definition in poetry of poetry submitted by 
February 28. Particulars in January Writer. 

Prize of $1,000, offered by the National Security 
League, of New York City, for the best suggestion 
offered before February 15 as to how to get to the 
German masses the truth about our objects in the 
war. Particulars in January Writer. 


~ 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 








Edwin C. Dickenson, who had a story, 
“To Quit My Post,” in Adventure for De- 
cember 18, is a native of Connecticut and a 
resident of Hartford. He is a graduate of 
the Yale Law School, and is now a prac- 
tising lawyer. In the late trouble with 
Mexico he was a member of a cavalry troop 
stationed out in the Yaqui country fifty 
miles from any assistance, where they lived 
in constant readiness for trouble, and it was 
there that he procured material for this 
story and other border tales, one of which 
was recently purchased by Scribner’s. “To 
Quit My Post” had its conception one night 
when the writer was sergeant of the guard 
and had for one of his guard a young, care- 
fully nurtured millionaire’s son, who took 
his duties (as he should) very seriously. 
The events described might very well have 
happened as related — they were more or 
less expected — but they didn’t. Mr. Dick- 
enson’s first story was bought by the Black 
Cat, and he has had others in Outing, Ad- 
venture, the Munsey publications, and va- 
rious other periodicals. 





Thane Miller Jones, whose stories, “N. 
Brown” and “Invaders of Sanctuary.” 
were recently published in the Saturday 
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Evening Post, is also the author of “ Tut, 
Tut, Judge,” and “A Plain Black Tie,” 
printed in the All-Story. Mr. Jones is the 
Judge of Probate for Carleton County in 
the Province of New Brunswick, and has 
practised law at Woodstock for about seven- 
teen years. His earliest stories, five or six 
of which were used by Case and Comment, 
Rochester, N. Y., all turned on some definite 
legal proposition, and all of his later stories 
have the legal atmosphere. He uses a dic- 
tating machine in turning out his work, and 
at the present time is engaged in a number 
of stories, all more or less concerned with 
lawyers and their ways. 


Charles Truitt, whose story, “The Ome- 
lette Soufflé,” came out in Everybody’s Maga- 
zine for December, lives in Brooklyn, and is 
assistant to a Wall Street banker, so that his 
writing is done after business hours. This 
story is the third that Mr. Truitt has had in 
Everybody's, and there have been a dozen 
stories in the Smart Set, and others in the 
fifteen- and twenty-five-cent publications, and 
many special articles in New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Cincinnati newspapers. A _ recent 
magazine story, “The Contessa Conselli,” is 
being made into a scenario for use by Mme. 
Olga Petrova. Mr. Truitt is also the author 
of a book, “Wartime Letters from Italy,” 
made up from newspaper articles sent by him 
from that country, for which he sailed when 
war with Austria seemed imminent. 





PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 





Hardy. — Raymond Blathwayt, in his new 
book, “Through Life and Around the 
World,” tells of a visit to Thomas Hardy 
just after the publication of “Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles.” They had several interesting 
talks about Hardy's novel, and Mr. Blathwayt 
was especially interested to learn from Mr. 
Hardy that many letters had been received 
during the serial run of the story asking him 
to save Tess from paying the penalty of the 
law for her killing of Alec D'’Urberville. 
When he asked Hardy why he did n’t com- 
ply with their requests, the 


answer was : 











“ The murder that Tess commits is the heredi- 
tary quality, to which I more than once 
allude in the book, working out in this im- 
poverished descendant of a once noble fam- 
ily. That is logical. And again, it is but a 
simple transcription of the obvious that she 
should make reparation by death for her sin. 
Many women who have written to me have 
forgiven Tess because she expiated her of- 
fence on the scaffold. You ask why Tess 
should not have gone off with Clare and 
‘lived happily ever afterwards.’ Don't you 
see that under any circumstances they were 
doomed to unhappiness ? A sénsitive man 
like Angel Clare could never have been happy 
with her. After the first few months he 
would inevitably have thrown her failings 
in her face.” 

When asked if he had seen most of his 
characters in life, Hardy responded that he 
had. “Tess I only saw once in the flesh. I 
was walking along one evening and a cart 
came along in which was seated my beautiful 
heroine, who, I must confess, was urging her 
steed along with rather unnecessary vehe- 
mence of language. She colored up very 
much when she saw me, but — as a novelist 
— I fell in love with her at once and adopted 
her as my heroine. Old Mr. Clare was a 
famous Dorsetshire parson whose name is 
still loved in this neighborhood. Shepherd 
Oak in ‘Far From the Madding Crowd’ I 
knew well as a boy, while Bathsheba Ever- 
dene is a sort of reminiscence of one of my 
own aunts. Our family, you know, has lived 
here for centuries. Joseph Poorgrass, Eus- 
tacia, and Nonsuch in ‘ The Return 
of the Native’ were well known characters. 
Girls resembling the three dairymaids in 
‘Tess’ used to get me to write their love let- 
ters for them when I was a little boy. I sup- 
pose,” he went on, replying to a question, 
“that unconsciously I absorbed a good deak 
of their mode of life and speech, and so t 
have been able to reproduce it in the dairy 
at Talbothays.” 


Susan 


Milton. — Two hundred and fifty years aro 
this entry Sta- 
tioners’ 


was made in the books of 


all, London : — 
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“ August 20, 1667: Mr. Sam, Symons entered 
for his copie, under the hands of Mr. Thomas 
Tomkyns and Mr. Warden Royston, a book or 
copie intituled ‘ Paradise Lost, a Poem in Tenne 
bookes by J. M.’” 

Whether John Milton spent five years or 
seven to eight years in the composition ot 
“ Paradise Lost ” is uncertain ; in his lifetime 
he received ‘ten pounds for it and his widow 
received eight pounds more. This was 
roughly equivalent to $300 of today’s money. 

When he began the composition of the poem 
Milton had for some years been blind. He 
dictated the verses, ‘ten or twenty or thirty at 
a time, to friends and persons he hired to 
read to him. Despite the pictures, his daugh- 
ters can have taken little or none of it as it 
fell from his lips. The oldest of the three 
girls could not write, the others were too 
young to have been of much service. 

The difficulty of dictation was probably en- 
hanced by the learned nature of the poem ; 
it is possibly the. most erudite in the world. 
An indolent mind cannot read it, partly on 
that account and partly because of the im 
mense demands it makes upon the imaginative 
faculty. — New-York Sun. 


Vizetelly. — On an early April day, twenty- 
six years ago, there entered for the sixth 
time the editorial rooms of Funk & Wagnalis’ 


Standard Dictionary, then situated in the 
Bible House, New York, a tall, thin young 
man seeking a position. He had seen. the 
manager several times, but so far had failed 
“to land a job.” That morning, he had in- 
terviewed Captain Jack Crawford with a 
view to joining an expedition to Washington 
State in conjunction with half a dozen other 
young men, and was on the point of signing 
a contract with Captain Crawford when he 
decided he would make one more try to “join 
up” with what he believed would prove to be 
a great enterprise. The interview was short 
and sharp. The young man saw no chance 
of clinching, so impetuously said : “Look 
here, I may be the man you want and you 
not know it, and you may be the firm with 
which I should sign up, and I not know it. 
What do you say to my working for you for a 
couple of days for nothing, to shew you what 
I can do?” The manager accepted this sport- 


ing proposition. “ When are you ready to 
start ?” “At once,” came back the answer. 
The young man took off his coat and set to 
work. At the end of the first day he landed 
the job. This was the beginning of an edi- 
torial connection with the firm of Funk *& 
Wagnalls that has lasted more than twenty- 
six years — the way in which Frank H. Vize- 
telly entered the employ of the publishing 
house. 

Associated editorially with Dr. Funk, his 
editor-in-chief, for more than twenty years, 
Dr. Vizetelly has seen through the press more 
than twenty-five separate printings of the 
Standard Dictionary, and from the position 
of assistant editor he has risen ‘to that of 
editor of this work. His activities have not 
all been purely lexicographical, although he 
has contributed weekly the answers to ques- 
tions published in the department of the 
“ Lexicographer’s Easy Chair” in the Liter- 
ary Digest. Twelve years ago he issued a 
guide to book-making, which has _ gone 
through seven editions. This was followed 
by a work: on errors in English, now in its 
twelfth edition, and this in turn by a more 
ambitious work, “Essentials of English 
Speech and Literature.” Last spring he com- 
pleted “A Desk-Book of 25,000 Words Fre- 
quently Mispronounced,” on which he was 
engaged four years and in the course of pre- 
paring which he had tto consult no fewer than 
sixty-five dictionaries to reflect the pronun- 
ciations in use in English from the time of 
John Bullokar, 1616, to the present day. His 
latest work is “ The Soldier’s Service Dic- 
tionary,” recently issued by the Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company. 

Born in London, young Vizetelly accom- 
panied his father to France in the early ’6o’s 
of the last century, and altogether spent about 
twelve years in France, in fact, was educated 
there at the Ecole des Fréres Chrétiens, 
Passy, Paris, and the Lycée Baudard, Nogent- 
sur-Marne. In 1881 he entered his father's 
publishing business in London, and engaged 
in the selling of translations of French, Rus- 
sian, Spanish, and German books. The prose- 
cutions instituted for the suppression of the 
translations of the novels of M. Zola and 
others drove the firm into liquidation in 1891, 
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and this led Dr. Vizetelly to seek his fortute 
in the United States. 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


Clean Your Typewriter. — It may be a 
little thing, but when we get a letter or an 
article written on a typewriter which has 
the faces of the type all filled up so that an 
o and an e look just alike, and many of the 
other letters so full of lint that they won't 
write decently, it makes us want to write a 
letter to the contributor. Never getting up 
sufficient courage to do so, we are going to 
shoot into the air and hope to hit the right 
ones. 

Take a pin and go over the type on the 
machine, with the point lifting out all dried 
accumulations. Then take some _ gasoline, 
benzine, or wood alcohol — being careful not 
to get the latter on the painted portions — 
and with a stiff brush that comes with the 
machine, or a toothbrush — give the char- 
acters a good scrubbing. 

Of course you'll want to clean up the rest 
of the machine to match, but we leave that 
with you. Whenever your letters get to 
looking smeary, go through with this process 
and you'll have not only our undying grati- 
tude but that of all your correspondents. 

As a postscript we add that a new ribbon 
does n’t cost a fortune, and we fear we shall 
go blind if more people don’t cease trying 
to get the last trace of ink out of their type- 
writer ribbons. — Lamoni (Iowa ) Autumn 
Leaves. 

A Literary Trick. — There is in Pinero’s 
playwriting one trick which this Englishman 
has been known to overwork. That is the 
process of having a character repeat another's 
This dialogue repetition is to sustain 





words. 


movement and prolong a situation. It is in 
common use by playwrights. 
In one Pinero scene a woman who de- 


stroyed a will confessed to her husband : — 
“ There was a will.” 
“A will?” repeats the husband. 
“TIT saw it.” 
“You saw it? 


” repeated echoes. 


“1 read it, IT had it in my hand 

“You did?” 

“Yes, I — I did away with it.” 

“ Did away with it ? 

Subsequent passages show the unbelieving 
husband doubting his wife’s sanity. 
for a doctor, but stops at the door. 


” 


He starts 








“When — when ?” he asks her. 

“When ?” she repeats. 

“On the — on the Wednesday night.” 

“ The Wednesday night.” 

“You remember — the 
night-nurse ?”’ 


night there was no 


*““IT remember, of course.” 

“Ann and Louisa had gone to the hotel to 
lie down, and I was alone with him.” 

“I remember it all perfectly.” 

“I was with him from 6 o'clock till nearly 11.” 


“Till the others came back. That was the 
night he — the night he sank.” 
“Yes,” she continues ; “it was just before 


then that he — that he —” 

*Tust before then —?” 

“It was just before the change set in that he 
— that he sent me downstairs.” 

** Downstairs ?” 

“To the library.” 

“ With the keys.” 

* Keys ?” 

* His 

“Sent you downstairs — to the library — with 
his keys ?” : 

ae ad 

“ What for?” 

“To fetch something.” 

“Fetch something ?” 

“ From the safe.” 

“ The safe ?” 


bunch of keys.” + 


And so on. — Pittsburg Post. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 





A Manvat or Styre. A compilation of typographical 
rules governing the publications of the University 
of Chicago, with specimens of types used at the 


University Press.’ Fifth Edition. 300 pp. Cloth, 
$3-so. net. Chicago: The ‘University oF Chicago 
ress. 1917. 


This fifth edition of “A Manual of Style,” 
giving the rules for composition followed at 
the University of Chicago Press, is revised 
and enlarged, including several new rules 
which it is thought will prove helpful and 
elucidation of some of the older rules in the 
application of which difficulties might arise. 
It is an excellent style book, formulating a 
harmonious set of working rules, of practical 
value not only to printers and proofreaders, 
but to authors and editors and typewriters, as 
a help in making perfect manuscript. 


ANTHOLOGY OF MAGAZINE VERSE FOR 1917 AND YEAR- 


BOOK OF AMERICAN Poetry. Edited by William 
Stanley Braithwaite. 412 pp. Cloth, $2.00, net. 
Boston : Small, Maynard, & Co. 1917. 


Mr. Braithwaite’s Anthology of Magazine 
Verse and Yearbook of American Poetry for 
1917 presents in attractive form 250 pages of 
reprints of the best poems of the year, with 
an index of first lines, and in addition fur- 
nishes an index of poets and poems covering 
American periodicals from October, 1916, to 
September, 1917, a bibliography of articles 
and reviews treating of poets and poetry pub- 
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lished during the year, a list of volumes of 

poems published in the same time, a select 

list of books about poets and poetry, reviews 

of some of the important volumes, and a 

biographical index of leading American poets. 

A Hanpsoox on Story Writinc. By Blanche Col- 
ton Williams, Ph.D. 356 pp. Cloth, $1.50, net. 
New York : Dodd, Mead, & Co. 1917. 

Blanche Colton Williams is assistant pro- 
fessor of English in Hunter College of the 
City of New York, and instructor in short- 
story writing at Columbia University ( Ex- 
tension Teaching and Summer School ). She 
has made a practical handbook of story 
writing, with chapters headed Definitions and 
Characterizations, The Inception of the Story 
Plot ( Preliminaries, Struggle and Complica- 
tion, Composition, Story Types Dependent on 
Plot Order ), The Point of View, The 
Scenario, Characterization, Dialogue, The 
Emotional Element, Local Color and Atmos- 
phere, and Problems of Composition ( Be- 
ginning, Body, and End ). 

WRITING AND SELLING A Pray. By vane Cannon. 
321 pp. Cloth, $1.50, net. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. 1915. 

Experience as a critic of play manuscripts 
and “play-doctor” for professional manu- 
scripts, together with experience as an actress, 
in staging and directing plays, and as a play- 
wright, has given Miss Cannon especial fit- 
ness to write this book of practical sugges- 
tions for beginners in playwriting. She gives 
information about conditions in the theatre 
and discusses playwriting in many various 
phases, not only dealing with the details of 
construction as to scenario, characters. and 
dialogue, but taking up the purely commercial 
questions, the disposal of play manuscripts, 
and the subjects of agents, royalties, and 
copyright. 

On tHE Art OF WRITING. 
Couch. 302 pp. Cloth, $1.50, net. 
P. Puatnam’s Sons. 10916. 

In this series of lectures, delivered at the 
University of Cambridge and revised for 
publication in book form, the author discusses 
the fundamental principles of good writing 
under the chapter headings, The Practice of 
Writing, On the Difference Between Verse 
and Prose, On the Capital Difficulty of Verse, 
On Jargon, On the Capital Difficulty of Prose, 
Some Principles Reaffirmed, On the Lineage 
of English Literature, English Literature in 
the Universities, On Style. Of especial value 
and interest is the chapter on “ Jargon,” de- 
nouncing “ fine writing” — the useless mul- 
tiplication of words, generalities, “ elegant 
variation,” evasion of direct statement, “a 
whole cloudy host of abstract terms.” Giving 
as horrible examples the phrase, “ adverse cli- 
matic conditions,” for bad weather ; such 
verbs as “obsess,” “recrudesce,” “ envisage,” 
“adumbrate” ; such phrases as “the psy- 


By Sir Arthur Getter. 


New York: G. 





chological moment,” “the true inwardness,” 
“it gives furiously to think” ; such Latinity 
as “sub silentio,” “de die in diem,” “ cui 
bono” (in the sense of “What is the 
profit ?” ), Sir Arthur formulates these rules 
for writers :— 
Use _ straightforward 
cumlocution. 
Choose concrete nouns 
abstract, woolly ones. 
Never use words such as “ case,” “ instance,” 
“character,” “nature,” ‘“‘ condition,” persua- 
sion,” “ degree,” without pulling yourself together 
first and taking thought. 
Remember that the first virtue, the touchstone 


of masculine style, is the use of the active verb 
and concrete noun. 


Illustrate the general by the particular. 
Every writer should realize the importance 


of using definite instead of abstract words. 
Sir Arthur says : — 


speech rather than cir- 


rather than vague, 


So lorg as you prefer abstract words, which ex- 
press other men’s summarized concepts of things, 
to concrete ones which lie as near as can be 
reached to things themselves and are the first- 
hand material for your thoughts, you will remain, 
at the best, writets at second-hand. If your lan- 
guage be jargon, your intellect, if not your whole 
character, will almost certainly correspond. 
Where your mind should go straight, it will 
dodge: the difficulties it should approach with 
a fair front and grip with a firm hand it will be 
seeking to evade or circumvent. For the style is 
the man, and where a man’s treasure is there 
his heart, and his brain, and his writing will be 
also. 


Forty THOUSAND 


UOTATIONS — 
POETICAL. 


Compiled by 

1,850 pp. Cloth, $2.50, net. 
Kleinteich. 1915. 

This bulky volume, perhaps the largest col- 
lection of quotations extant, will be a valu- 
able addition to any writer’s library. The 
quotations are given under subjects arranged 
alphabetically — as, for example, Ability, 
Absence, Absolution, Abstinence, through to 
Zeal and Zephyrs — with an eight-page index 
of the subjects at the end. Fourteen hundred 
topics are treated, covering almost the entire 
range of thought and emotion. To show how 
a work of this character may be made of 
great value to the reader, the preface says : 
“Take the best thoughts on any topic se- 
lected ; read them ; write them down ; re- 
peat them ; make them your own, and they 
will become a part of your life and an in- 
fluence on your career.” 

WRITTEN AND SPOKEN EncGiisH. A course in com- 
gotten and rhetoric. By Erle E. Clippinger, A.M. 
soston : Silver, Burdett, & Co. 1917. 

Mr. Clippinger has made an 
manual of composition and rhetoric for 
secondary schools. Especially in Part II, on 
Advanced Composition, Grammar, and Dic- 
tion, there’ is much in the book to interest 
writers generally. 

Tre Secret oF TYPEewRITING SPEED. 
B. Owen. 159 pp. Cloth, $1.00, 
Forbes & Company. 1918. 

Four times Miss Owen has won. the world’s 
typewriting speed championship, which is 


Prose AND 
Charles Noel Douglas. 
New York: Sully & 


excellent 


By Margaret 
net. Chicago: 
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proof that she knows the secret of type- 
writing speed. In this book she tells type- 
writers just what to do in order to write 
rapidly and do perfect work, and in addition 
treats of punctuation, letter- -writing, letter- 
filing, secretarial work, office economy, and 
other subjects of interest to typewriters in 
general. Writers, so many of whom use the 
typewriter nowadays, may increase their 
efficiency by studying her book. 

WRITING For THE MaGazines. By J. Berg Esenwein. 

pp. Cloth, $1.50, net. Springfield, Mass. : 

Home Correspondence School. 1916. 

Practical advice for magazine contributors 
is given in this book by Dr. Esenwein, who 
used to be the editor of Lippincott’s (now 
defunct ). In successive chapters he dis- 
cusses Kinds of Magazines, Kinds and 
Sources of Magazine Material, 
Short and Full-length, Humorous Writing, 
Magazine Poetry and Light Verse, Fiction, 
Plays, and Marketing Manuscripts. 

Writinc THE Porutar Sonc. By E. M. Wickes. 
181 pp. Cloth, $1.25, net. Springfield, Mass. : 
Home Correspondence School. 1916. 

Analyzing various types of popular songs 
Mr. Wickes gives practical suggestions about 
song-writing, in chapters on Titles, Themes, 
Themes to Be Avoided, Lyric Construction 
(seven chapters), Melody Construction, 
Manuscripts and Markets, The Song Shark, 
Publishing Your Own Songs, and other 
topics, followed by lists of music printers and 
song publishers. 


Tue TecHnigue oF Pray Writinc. 
Andrews. 269 pp. Cloth, $1.50, net. 


By Charlton 
Soringfield, 
Mass. : Home Correspondence School. 1o15. 

In this textbook on playwriting the author 
has chapters on The Theme, The Elements, 


The Plot and Its Fundamentals, Outlining 
the Complication, The Exposition, Suspense 
and Surprise, Climax and the Ending, Devices 
and Conventions, The Characters, The Dia- 
logue, and Placing the Play. 

THe WortH or Worps. By Ralcy Husted Be 
Third edition, revised and enlarged. 307 Dp. 
Cloth. New York: Hinds, Noble, & Fidredge. 
1903. 

Tue CwHancinc Vatves or Enciisn Spreecn. By 
Ralcy Husted Bell. 302 pp. Cloth. New York: 
Hinds, Noble, & Eldredge. 19009. 

These two books by Dr. Bell are worthy 
of attention by all who are interested in the 
study of language and the effective use of 
English speech. The author has a most at- 
tractive style, and his books instruct in a 
very entertaining way. “The Worth of 
Words” is especially valuable, since it points 
out many common errors that writers should 
avoid. 

Tue Hovse Orcan — How to Make It Propuce 
Resutts. By George Frederick Wilson. 199 pp. 
Cloth. Milwaukee: Washington Park Publishing 
Company. ors. 

So absolutely new is the subject-matter of 
Mr. Wilson’s valuable and interesting book 
that he is justified, probably, in thinking it 


Articles — 


necessary to explain that the house organ of 
which he writes is not a musical instrument, 
but a personal magazine or trade paper de- 
voted primarily to furthering the interests of 
the business house by which it is published. 
Mr. Wilson says he has prepared more than 
three hundred individual numbers of house 
organs for concerns in more than thirty 
widely separated lines of business, and his 
book shows that this experience has justified 
him to speak with authority on his subject. 
In treating of the house organ he discusses 
practically every phase of periodical publish- 
ing, giving suggestions about editorial policy, 
getting a mailing list, gathering data, fixing 
mechanical form, choosing type, providin 
illustrations, the preparation and editing of 
copy ( three chapters ), and other practical 
matters of interest to all who are concerned 
with periodical publishing. 

ADVERTISING AND Its Mentat Laws, 


Foster Adams. 333 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 
The Macmillan Company. 1916. 


In writing this book on advertising, Dr. 
Adams, who is instructor in psychology in 
the University of Michigan, has had a three- 
fold aim: First, to present in simple lan- 
guage the basic facts and principles of psy- 
chology which are related to advertising and 
to point out the application of the principles ; 
second, to reduce the complexities of the 
printed advertisement to its elements and to 
show with mathematical exactness the effect 
of the various elements ; third, to compare 
the results of the experiments which have 
been carried on in the laboratory with the 
results of actual advertising campaigns. 
Study of the volume will help advertisers to 
make their advertising | pay. 


LITERARY ARTICL ES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
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icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention THe Writer.] 


On a Certain CONDESCENSION TOWARD Fiction. 
Henry Seidel Canby. Century for February. 

RAEMAEKERS, A MarnsprRING OF ArMED Forcz. 
With portrait. S. Stanwood Menken. Century for 
February. 

APPRECIATION OF EtcHInc. Illustrated. 
Weitenkampf. Century for February. 

Tue Letrers or James Wartcoms RILey. 
poet in the making. With portraits. 
comment, by Edmund H. Eitel. 
for February. 

Haroitp Bett Wricurt. 
Magazine for February. 

Trencn Tacx. Some characteristic slang creations 
of the soldiers. Everybody’s Magazine for February. 

LITERATURE AND Lire MrrroreD IN Marx Twatn’s 
Letters. Current Opinion for February. 

DrowNInG THE MaGazines. Gelett Burgess. 
Clure’s for February. 


Frank 

The 
Arranged, with 
Harper’s Magazine 


With portrait. American 


Me- 
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Tue Apvance or EnGiism Poetry IN THE TWEN- 
tietH Century. IV. — Wilfrid Wilson Gibson and 
Ralph Hodgson. William Lyon Phelps. Bookman 
for January. 

Austin Dosson Once More. 
Bookman for January. 

Tae Marx or War on Literature. With por- 
traits of St. John Ervine, H. G. Wells, and John 
Masefield. Montrose J. Moses. Book News 
Monthly for January. 

Atpen Brooxs anp His War Srorres. Warren 
Barton Blake. Book News Monthly for January. 

Georce Barton anp His Book on Spies. Harold 
P. Quicksall. Book News Monthly for January. 

AMERICAN NOVELISTS OF THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
tury. Washington Irving. Ralph Wigmore. Book 
News Monthly for January. 

Greorce Moore. The writer and the man. Arthur 
L. Salmon. Book News Monthly for January. 

Dr. James A. Macponatp. William T. Ellis. 
Book News Monthly for January. 

SHEeRwoop Anperson, Hector MacQvuarriz, Har- 
otpv R, Peat. With portraits. Book News Monthly 
for January. 

“My Types” — Rupert Huvuaues. 
Forum for January. 

AMERICAN VERSE 


Brander Matthews. 


“ Pendennis.” 


AND EnGiisH CrITICs. 
Corbin Henderson. Poetry for January. 

Littte THEATRES AND Poetic Ptays. 
Monroe. Poetry for January. 

Tue Bic Curers. III — MeEtvitie 
With portrait. Dead-Line for January. 

Epcar A. Guest. With portrait. Dead-Line for 
January. 

Tue Secret Press or Berctum. Illustrated. G, 
Frederic Lees. Wide World Magazine for February. 

“ ANNA KARENINA” AND SIMILAR Types OF LITER- 
ature. G. David Houston, Education for January. 

THe War anpd AMERICAN LitTERATURE. Robert 
Herrick. Dial for January 3. 

CorrvupteD Dramatic Critics. 
gowan. Dial for January 3. 

Tue RuytuHms oF Free VERSE. 
Dial for January 17. 

PROCEDURE IN THE PROOFROOM, 
American Printer for January 5s. 

TYPOGRAPHY AS AN ADVERTISING Man Sees Ir, 
Gilbert P. Farrar. American Printer for January 20. 

Ian Hay Bertrx. With frontispiece portrait. 
Bookseller, Newsdealer, and Stationer for January 
15. 

THe ORGANIZATION OF A Datty NEWSPAPER. = 
XIX. Edmund Walker. Fourth Estate for Jan- 
wary s. 

New Pauases or Lise. 
Estate for January 12, 


Alice 
Harriet 


E, Stone. 


Kenneth Mac- 
Amy Lowell. 


Arnold Levitas. 


Harold L. Cross. Fourth 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


Brand Whitlock, minister to Belgium, and 
Hamlin Garland have been elected to mem- 
bership in the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters. 





Rudyard Kipling was fifty-two years old 
December 30. 

Rev. Dr. Henry van Dyke has been com- 
missioned a chaplain in the naval reserve, 
with the grade of lieutenant-commander, and 
has reported at the Boston navy yard, as an 
aide on the staff of Commandant Rush. 


When the English New Year’s honor list 
was published, it was announced that knight- 
hood had been bestowed on John Galsworthy 
and Anthony Hope, but later announcement 
was made that Mr. Galsworthy had declined 
the honor. 

A Publishers’ Advisory Board has been 
formed in New York, representing the Period- 
ical Publishers’ Association, the Authors’ 
League of America, the Agricultural Publish- 
ers’ Association, the Association of Religious 
Publishers of America, the Associated Busi- 
ness Papers, Inc., the American Medical Edi- 
tors’ Association and the New York Medical 
Publishers’ Association, and the Allied Print- 
ing Trades Council of Greater New York. 
The offices of the Board are at 200 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York City, and Charles Johnson 
Post is Director. The Board is taking active 
steps to show Congress why it should repeal 
the destructive legislation, enacted in the 
eleventh hour at the last session of Congress, 
providing for a zone system of increase in 
the rate of postage on periodicals of from 50 
to 900 per cent. 

Many important changes in the magazine 
and periodical field are likely to occur in the 
early months of spring. Consolidations and 
suspensions on all sides are predicted. The 
new periodical postage rates are. prohibi- 
tive, and will kill many publications, if the 
legislation is not repealed. There has been 
an amazing decrease in magazine advertising, 
and in spite of the reduced number of pages 
and an enormous decline in circulations, 
magazine publishers have not been able to get 
enough paper, except on terms that are almost 
prohibitive. One of the largest publishers 
has laid off twenty-one presses, and contem- 
plates a further reduction of his force until 
the paper market softens and advertising 
revenues increase. The trade looks for many 
important suspensions following the March 
issues, which are being printed now. 
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Carolyn Wells, who has just published her 
hundredth book, is to remove from Rahway, 
N. J., and has taken an apartment in New 
York City, facing Central Park. 


Because of the high cost and scarcity of 
paper and other exigencies of magazine pro- 
duction, editors generally now look with espe- 
cial favor on manuscripts that tell their 
stories briefly, without waste of words. 


The United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion is calling for men and women for the 
ordnance department to serve in the United 
States, including 2,000 stenographers and 
typewriters, men and women, 2,000 type- 
writer operators, men and women, and 500 
index and catalogue clerks, men and women, 
all at salaries of from $1,100 to $1,200 a year. 
Further information will be furnished on ap- 
plication to the representative of the United 
States Civil Service Commission at the post- 
office or customhouse in any city, or to the 
Civil Service Commission in Washington, 
D. C. Except for the positions of stenog- 
rapher and typewriter, typewriter operator, 
multigraph operator, and general clerk, appli- 
cants are not assembled for a written ex- 
amination, but are rated principally upon their 
education, training, and experience, as shown 
by their applications and corroborative evi- 
dence. 

“The Country Weekly,” a manual for the 
rural journalist and for students of the coun- 
try field, by Phil C. Bing, is published by D. 
Appleton & Co. 

“Some Modern Novelists,’ by Helen 
Thomas Follett and Wilson Follett ( Henry 
Holt & Co. ), is composed of papers on Mere- 
dith, Gissing, Hardy, James, De Morgan, 
Howells, Phillpotts, Wells, Bennett, Gals- 
worthy, Conrad, and Edith Wharton. 

“Edmund Spenser : A Critical Study,” by 
Herbert Ellsworth Cory, is published by the 
University of California Press. 

“ The Cream of the Jest,” by James Branch 
Cabell ( Robert M. McBride & Company ), is 
a novel telling the story of an author who has 
had a hard time with unfeeling publishers. 

The George H. Doran Company, New York, 
has removed from 38 West Thirty-second 
street to 244 Madison avenue, at Thirty-eightn 
street. 


The directors of the pro-German paper 
conducted by George Sylvester Viereck, which 
became notorious as the Fatherland, a name 
changed to Viereck’s Weekly when the 
United States went to war with Germany, 
and afterward to the American  \veekly, 
have filed notice of intention to increase their 
capital stock from $100,000 to $150,000. 

Max Eastman and John Reed, who are now 
under indictment on a charge of conspiracy to 
violate the Espionage Law as a result of ar- 
ticles published in the Masses, are editor and 
contributing editor respectively of the Libera- 
tor, a new publication to succeed the Masses, 
which suspended publication when the post- 
office authorities took away its mailing privi- 
lege. Art Young and Arturo Giova ntti, said 
to be a conscientious objector, are also on the 
staff, with Louis Untermeyer and Boardman 
Robinson. Morris Hillquit, Lincoln Steffens, 
and Amos Pinchot are contributing articles. 
It is promised that the Liberator will not 
offend the Postoffice Department, and Mr. 
Eastman, banking on the improbability of in- 
terference, is planning to publish 50,000 
copies of the first issue. The offices--of the 
publication are at 34 Union square, New York 
City. 

The Postoffice Department now has a list 
of 200 seditious periodicals which are denied 
the use of the mails ; and most of them are 
printed in English. 

Don Marquis says that “ Don” is an abbre- 
viation of “ Donald,” his real name. 

Mrs. Annie Sherwood Hawks, author of 
many gospel hymns, including “I Need Thee 
Every Hour,” died at Bennington, Vermont, 
January 3, aged eighty-three. 

Mrs. May Alden Ward died in 
January 14, aged sixty-four. 

Dr. William Wilfred Campbell died at Ot- 
tawa, Ontario, January 1, aged fifty-six. 


Boston 


Mrs. Clement Shorter (Dora Sigerson ) 
died in London January 6. 

Charles H. Caffin died in New York Jan- 
uary 14, aged sixty-three. 

Samuel J. Elder died in Boston January 22, 
aged sixty-eight. 

Howard C. Hillegas died at New Brighton, 
Staten Island, January 29, aged forty-five. 
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JOIN THE BLACK CAT CLUB. 
Cash prizes each month for the best criti- . 
cisms of Black Cat stofies; also a cash — 
prize to the author of the best story ineach § 
number. (See particulars in‘currentnum- §- 
ber.) «6 re “ Te i 
THE BLACK CAT is in the market for} 
clean, clever, original stories of 3600 words } 
or less. Quick decisions, payment on » 
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